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A study investigated children's ability to 
distinguish among literal, metaphorical, and anomalous comparisons. 
The 100. subjects, equal numbers of three-, four-, five-, and 
six-year-old children and college students, completed similarity 
statements, by choosing 'one of two .words from (1) a 
metaphorical/literal Word pair, (2) a literal/anomalous word pair, 
and (3) -a metaphorical/anomalous word pair. Selections were also made 
in 'a categorization task. The results suggested that* even 0 the 
youngest -children could distinguish meaningful comparisons from 
anomalous ones. It appeared that f our-year-oltl and older children 
were aware thajt the terms from the metaphorical comparisons, unlike 
the literal 6nes, belonged to /different conventional categories. 
These results were intt^reted as indicating -that as early as f-our 
years of age. children have' some rudimentary metaphorical competence. 
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The Literal-Metaphorical-Anomalous Distinction 

2., ♦ 

* * 

The, Emergence of. the Li teral -Metaphorical -'Anomalous 
Distinction in Young Chfldreh 



Many^iW^tTgatorr~bT "metaphor would agree that the production and * 
comprehension .of metaphor involves the recognition^ some novel similarity 
.between concepts that belong* to d i/ff ejrervt conventional categories. Thus, 
when' we credit a child with producing or understanding a metaphor as a * 
nonl iteraj* use of language, we are tacitly assuming that .the child in fact 
has the conventional categories that are supposed to be violated by the 
expansion involved in the metaphor. • ' - 

Take for example the tasfe "of a young child who during play calls a 

green "carpet "grass"^ (Bi 1 low,, in pnjss). Some investigators of metaphor, 

like Billow (in press) and Winner, HcCarhty, Kleniianr and Gardner (in press, 

Winner, McCachty £ Gardner, 1980), argue that if the use of "grass 11 in 

this ^context is not an' overextension caused by lack of knowledge of the 

; • I * * ' 

word "carpet," b^t -is a "renaming" (Winner; et al., in press), then it 

* * \\ * • * * \ 

[involves a deliberate violation of conventional category/boundaries. This 

in turn is thought # to* justify} cal 1 ing such productions metaphors. 

, -Others, (e.g v ' Piaget, 1962) , argue that such utterances may be base.d 

on the perception of some similarity between the obj^ts being compared, 
. / ' 4 , 

but refrain. from calling them Metaphors . Piaget (1962) calls them "verbal 

' " ' I ' ' 

schemas" and "p^ecbncepts" that are "intermediary between the schemas of 

> i% 

sensory motor intel 1 igencfc and conceptual schemas . . ." (p. 218). / 
According to Piaget* the child needs to have the hierarchical ordering of 
classes and the compjete comprehension of ciass inclusion relations 
characteristic of the concrete operational stage before he or she can be * 
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3, • 

credited with the ability to categorize* It follows from this that the 

* * ^- * • 

production and comprehension of metaphors as figurative devi.cesj mus t await 
the later stages of concrete operations (see, for example, Cometa S Eson, 
1978).- 

• - \ 
-l4^-our-op44vlon -b ? oth of these positions are too extreme. For example, 

it is t by no means clear that renaming is necessarily metaphorical in nature. 

If, i,n -calling a green carpet' "grass" the child is merely noticing an 

(interesting) similarity of color and texture, this hardly seems sufficient 

to justify *cal 1 i'ng the prodlict ion -metaphor i ca 1 . .Nor is it enough*to know 

that the.child knows* the word for carpet. Rather, what seems to be needed 

* . * 

is that the child also knows that carpets and grasps belong to different - \ 

conventional categories^ * 

The issue, qf course, all hinges on what one means by calling a pro- 
duction a metaphor. Our vifew is that there are several criteria, each 
adding to the equality, and depth of* a metaphor. A necessary condition for ' 
a statement to be considered metaphorical . i s d that it is basecf^n a meaninq- 
ful comparison between terms drawn *from different conventional categories, / 
although, as Sternberg and his cbl laborators^ (e.g. , 'Sternberg,, Tour^rgeau ' 
& Rigro, 1979; Tourangeau & Sternberg, in press) have noted, the less remote 
these categories are, the less metaphorical is he comparison?; Another 
criterion — one that usually characterizes adult metaphors . but , as we wiH^ 
later argue, is rarely present in child metapho!*s--is that the respects in 
which the two things are alike are differentially important or central to 
the two terms. Ortony (1979) refers to these two sources of metaphorici ty ' 
as doma i n i ncongruence and salience imbalance respectively. The claim is 
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that if two terms come fror.i different domains they^annot be literally 1 * 
'similar because they are different kinds of things/ HoweveP, cpmparisons 

between such terms are not necessarily meaningless. Thus, there seem to 

be three kind's of similarity, statements: ' (a) There are literal similarity 
- statements such as A rivers j£ 1 iker a lake . Jhese aVe'cases in which there 
^are discernible nont rivJ^Jjs i'mif ari ties between objects belonging to 'the 

same category, (b) There-are nonliteral simi larfty s tatements such as A 

, river is 1 iR^ a snake . These are cases in which there are discernible 

* » 
nontrivial similarities between objects belonging to different conventional 

categories** We shall sometimes refer to sdch s tatem'ents^as metaphorical ' 

comparisons . Finally, (c) there are anomalou s similarity statements such 

v * — t 1 _ 

/ as A r i ve r is 1 1ke a ca t , in whtch the compared terms come fromi different 
categories but where there are no discernible nontrivial similarities/ 

^ metaphors are defined in .terms of nonl iteraPsimi lari ty; then we 

need to know whether^the child who is credited with the ability to(produce 

and comprehend metaphors can distinguish literal from nonliteral similarity, 

rathar than whether he or she can merely distinguish meaningful /tpjripari sons 

from anomalous ones, or whether he or she has a complete understanding of 

hierarchical ordering and class inclusion relations* * . 

* « The experiment we con<Juct£d was designed as^a first step -towards ^ 

' *. * " 

exploring children's distinctions between* 1 i teral , metaphorical, and 4 

anomalous comparisons* It should be stressed that we were interested, in 

this part of , trie investigation, in examining children's conceptions of 

similarity as they relate to the understanding of verbal metaphor. Thus, 

the task we used was a verbal one that probed children's conceptions bf~ 

similarity based on thpir representations of objects In memory. 



- * 

The Li tei*al-Metaphori cal -Anomalous Distinct ion 

In the experiment children <end adults w.ere asked to verbally complete 
statements" of the form M A is like r slich as M A river- is like . . l u 
choosi-ng_one of two words/ This task w'i 1 1 be -referred to as the comparison 

task*. Each A term (e.g., river )' in these incomplete simi larity, statements 

* * 
appeared J n- comb i na t i on-w4-th-fch ree-wo rd-j^a ?TS~earch~o f- wh ich res u 1 1 ed i n 



differSht types of comparisons; First^a metaphorical/literal word pair 

(hereafter the M/L parr type) was used which resulted either jn a metaphor- 

ical or a literal comparison. For example, given river as the A term,;a 

child wouid have to choose between snake arid lake to complete ^iie similarity 

statement. -The seqond -type of word pair was a 1 i t%ja\ /anomalous word pair 

(hereafter an L/A pair type) resulting either in a literal or an anomalous* 

comparison. In this case a child would have to choose 'between l ake and cat. 

Fina^y, a metaphor ical /anomalous word pair (hereafter an M/A pair type) vttfs 

used. This resulted either in a metaphor i caL or an anomalous, comparison, 

so that, again, giveiy river as the A term, a chi ld would' have to choise 

between snake and cat . ' . / 

It was assumed that the Selection of literal and Metaphorical compar- 

isons over anomalous ones in the L/A and M/A pair types respectively would 

\ \ * ' * * 

justify attributing to-the children the ability to distinguish meaningful * 
similarity statements from anomak is ones. In particular, a preference 
for metaphorical over anomalous comparisons would be evidence thajf the 
child recognized some similarity in the metaphorical case. It was further 
assumed that the selection 'of. the literal over the metaphorical comparison 
in the L/H pair type would be evidence that the children perceived the 

. 4 

terms in the literal comparisons to be more similar than those in the 

* , f ' ' i -3 , 

metaphorical comparisons. 0 » 
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Since th$ recognition of a metaphorical statement as metaphorical 
» „ * 

usually requires the realization that conventional category boundaries 

a^e being transgressed, It was also necessary to, determine how subjects 

• * 
viewed the categorical relationships within the items. For this reason, 

another group of children anc| adults received instructions to complete , 

statements' in which the word "like/ 11 was sui}s,t i tuted,by /'the same kind of 
# 

thing as. 11 In this categorization task the literal -choices clearly become 
the correct ones .and the metaphorical ones become inappropriate, something 

• '...\ \ • J> . -> ■ ^ 

that is not true in the comparison task. For example, while bott} lake 

* ■ * / x > 

and snake may beequaily acceptable choices to complete the sentence, "A 

river is like a . . only lake is a suitable complet ion % for M A river is 

the same kind of thirg as .a . . 7 1 ' Thus, manipulating thi task in this way 

enabled us t<j> check th^.t subjects doing the comparison task could be 

expected to possess the conventional. categories whose violations were 

involved in the metaphorical comparisons. * ' * 

Method 1 

* » 

Subj ects . The subjects were 20 3 year olds (mean age 3:7), 20 h year 
olds^:7)> ,20 5 year olds (5:6), 20 6 year olds (1:6) , and' 20 adults* 
(undergraduate students). In $ach group approximately half of the children 

0 

'were boys and half were girls. 

Materials . Ten nouns referring to concrete objects were used as A 
terms. Each A term had three B terms (B. , B u and B A ) associated with it, 
such that when appearing in a s imi lari ty -statement , A paired with 8^ gave 
rise to a literal comparison, A paired with B u gkve rise to a metaphorical ' 

comparison", and A paired with B. gave rise to an anomalous comparison. 

* ^ " / " , I , ' 

The .nouns used as A and B terms are listed in Table 1. 
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Insert Table 1 about here. 



.Each statement consisted of an A term and a pair of its assoeiated B 
terms, and B L> *B L and B^, and 8 M and B^. Thus, there werie three D ai"r 
types of. B terms associated wi'th. ealsh A term, an M/L pair, an L/A pair,/ 
and an M/A pair, making a total oif 30 statements. On each trial a subject 

y ♦ ■ *, ' '. 

would select one of the two B t<pB*with which he was presented. Subjects 

. •, ■ « . 

.in the comparison task received'all 30 statements. *• The 10 statements 

* " » « • K 

involving the M/A pair type were, however, dropped in the categorization 
task because both alternatives resulted in inappr6priate choices* Thus 
subjects in the' categorization, task received only 20 statements > -Each , 
.subject received a di fferent' random order of statements. ' J t 

,Most of the metaphbrical alternatives were selected from records of 
children's spontaneous metaphor (e.g., Chukovsky, 1968; Koch, 1970), and 
focussed on perceptual similarity between the twd-terms. The 'literal 
alternatives involved* objects from the same category as the A term. In 
the anomalous alternatives the terms were chosen so as to minimize any 
obvious sharefl attributes. * " > * 

To confirm our intuitions about the re ha tive } degree of s imi lari ty 
between the different comparison types all the -s inji lari ty statements were 

rated by 15 adult judges 'on a scale from 1 to 6. For each- item the mean 

\ ' < t * 

similarity rating forthe two terms wa? always higher for the literal 

/' 

comparison that for the corresponding metaphorical comparfson,*whicn in 
turn was always higher than for the correspond^ anomalous comparison. ' * 
Overall; the^ean judged s imi 1 ari ty was 4.6 fdr the literal comparisons , 
3 .3 * . for . >hft metaphorical co roj&risons ^ and 1 . 1 'for f .ho a'nomal iosf. — These 
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\ ' 

similarity levels are consistent with other data (as yet unpubi i shed) 

* - \ 

being collected in »ir lab. . 

Procedure , . 4 ^ 

t Subjects were randomly assigned to one of the two tasks, and tested 
individually. In the comparison task they were asked to say whether "A,, 
is like B ^r C," while up the categorization task i^ere asked to say whether 
"A is the, same kind of thing as B or C.'\ Before indicating thefr selection 
Subjects were asked to repeat B and C to make sure that they remembered *• 
and took into consideration both items.. *At the* end of the experimental « 

* * '1 '* ' T 

session the subjects w<fre asked to 'justify their last five choices. J 

j \ * * 

Prior to participating- in the experiment all the chi ldren .were given 
■ * 

'a pretest of thei r comprehension of :W relations 'Hike" and»^same kind of 
thing. % \ they were shown thres toys-i-a red truck, a yellow van, and a white 
kitchen stove. .Children rn the comparison task were asked £0 indicate * * 

♦ r - 

* * 

both .which items* were "like" each other and which was "different" from the 

* v * v • 

others. Since the purpose of the study was to determine whether young 
children could distinguish literal from metaphorical similarity, the pretest 
only attempted to check that.chi ldrpn understQod 'Hike 11 in the context of 
literal similarity. Children in the categorization task were asked to 
indicate which rrems were "the same kind of* thfhg" and which Was "a 
different kind of thing. 11 (Two 3 year olds failed 'to pass this pretest 
and were .excluded from the experiment. The whole experimental $*;sstan 
lasted approximately 30 minutes,* and was tape-recorded. 
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Results " ^ • t . ' \y 

First each subject w^s given a score based on the number of his or 
her literal resppns^in the H/L and L/A pair types in thfe comparison and 
categorization 'tasks. The.' mean number of these literal responses in the" 
two tasks for each aae gr v oup appears in Table-2. A 5 (Age) x 2 (Task) k 
2 (Pair Type)" ana lys is of variance on the literal responses showed main 

effects for all the variables. The main effect for Age, £0,90) «* 21.05^;' 

_'<.t ' ^_ 

Jnsert Tabfce 2 about here, 

T ' ' . " 

j> < .001, was due; to an overall increase in the number of literal responses 

with age. The main effect for Task* F(l,90) = 51.48, p < .001, was s 

..result of the greater number of literal responses in t-he" categorization 

— " \ v 

task than in the .comparison task, and the main effect for Pair Type, F(.l ,90) 

' \ ✓ 

= 203.02, £ < .001 was .due to the greater number of literal responses in 

the L/A pairs than. the M/L pairs.. There was also a significant Age x Task 

interaction, £(4,90) *»6.40, £ < .00^1, a significant. Task x„ Fair Type ■ 

interaction, F(i,90) •= 57. 5k, p< .001, and a significant Age x Task x 

fair'Type interaction , F(3,90) - 4.069, £ < .'005. The Age x Task inter- . 

action was due to thk greater increase by age in "the number of literal 

responses, in the categorization task than t the comparison task. The'Task 

9 

x Pair Type interaction was the result of the greater number of literal 
responses for the L/A .pair type than~the~M/L pair type in the comparison * 
task but not in the categorization task. Finally, the Age x Task x Pair 
Type interaction was duej to the lack of ah increase with age in the number 
of literal, responses foq the M/L pairs in the' comparison task. 
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The second part of 'the analysis involved giving each subject In the 

' . V * * • \ 
qomparlson task another scored on the bas is of the Wnber~of his or her 

'metaphorical responses In the M/L and N/A'pafr types. The mean number of 

these mgtaphc^-lcal Responses' appears -also ir^Ta^le 2. There* of course, 

the responses in the M/L column represent the same data as those from'thtf 

literal 'responses. A 5 (Age) x 2. {Fair Type) analy. is of variance on the 

metaphorical /responses in the comparison task, showed a main effect for 

Pair Type', £0; 45) ■ 8O3, P_ < .01, and an« Interaction between x 

Pair Type,,, F (4, 45) =v2.59, P < .05. The main effect, foKPa><Type was 

■ . \ ~ . ' . 

due to a greater nurobei\ of. metaphorical responses in the M/A' pairs than 

the M/L pairs. The Age ji Pair Type-interaction was due to* a;* increase 

with age in the number of metaphorical responses^ n thfe M/A pairs but not 

in the M/L pairs* In this latter case there was no- preference for either 

the metaphorical or the Uteral comparison for all age groups. ^ 

♦ # ' * 

.Using a £ "test for single means, each mean for,all pair types in 

both tasks was compared against the probability that it occilrred by % chance 

** • , • « . ♦ « 

(.50) A^ can be seen In Table Z 9 chlldren/of 4 years and older chose 

the literal and metaphorical alternatives over the anomalous ones in the 

L/A and M/A pairs in both task*, and ,they cfiose the'li£eral>qver the 

metaphorical alternatives 4n the M/L pairs, in the categorization task. 

The 3 year olds also rejected the anomalies in the comparison task, but 

failed to choose the literal over'the metaphorical alternatives in the 

categorization taslc. 

Discuss ion * * . 

The first important f tndjng was that *in w both tasks the children, ' 



even* the youngest ones, shewed a clear preference for meaningful 
1/ * « ' 
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comparisons over anomalous ones. This- preference was evidenced by their 
rejection of the anomalous alternatives in both the L/A and the M/A pair 
. types. Of course, as the main effect for <Jge and'the di-fferent interactions 
involvin^age in bottr analyses* of variance show, the older children did' 
better atH-ejecting anomalous comparisons* than the younger children, HaV- > 
ever, even-the 3 year ojds rejected' anomalies, for the- most part, sigrijfr • 

icantly 'more of ten, than predicted by chance, >t should b e'mentifrned he r Jl 

that the 3 year olds had some difficulty with- a* few specific items, 

/ ' y \ * % % • > / 

£spepially tjho^e in which the objects belonged to the same category but - 
did not shat*fe,many perceptual properties. For example,' they consistently 
cho^e'the anttfnalous comparison I'eyes are like a~bicycle" (presumably 
because eyesVare round and bicycle wheels are round), over the literal 
comparison u 4res are like ears. 11 Such preferences suggest either that 
younger children do not have the conventional category well' established 
(in this case, one that might be called "facial features 11 )^, or, that if 
, they have H, that 'they. also possess a ^ore $a] lent noncoji^entional 

category fe.g., '''circular things 11 ). However, the point remairts that the . . 

. ' ) 

pverajl rejection of anomalies suggests that even 3! year oldichfldren -can 
distinguish a meaningful comparison from an "anoma lous one. 

The second Important* finding involves\the M/L pair type. As the Age 
x Task x Pair Type interaction showed, an increase with age in the number 
of literal responses for the M/L pa IV type occurred 'only in the categpri- 
zati^n task, and not in the comparisorT^t^sk^ The lack of preference for 
the literal alternatives in the M/L word pairs ^n the comparison task was 
interesting. It vitiates against any developmental account that proposes* 
that children first understand^real 11 (i.e., literal) similar! ty 
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later, based on that, metaphorical similarity. Such an account would 
predict that the young chi ldreh viouYd always choose (tife literal alternatives, 
with no-preference only showing up "later. In fact, the data shows no- 
preference responses at all ages.' None- of the groups, selected literal or 
metaphorical completions signf/f i cantly' more often than chance. In other 
words,, the 3 year-olds, like adulls, treat metaphorical ? imi lari ty state-" 

ments as* bona fide similarity statements. Thus the crucial re$uj t in the '' 

•/ * » 

, comparison task is tne/Oniversal rejection of anomalies. 

/ - \ ■ ' . . 

I.t might stin/be argued that at ? least the adult subjects should have 

preferred the lyteral over the metaphorical 'pa i rs , especial ly since the 

•adult ratings for the corresponding comparisons indicated that their per- 

* § I * v 

cejved similarity was greater. This lack of preference can be explained 

*if it is assumed, that subjects, rtuljzir.ij that both al ternati ves jkere 

"correct," employed one. of jseviera 1 alternative strategies to resolve thei- 

» » 
-dilemma. Inspection of the protocol sashayed that most adults ancf older 

children were quite systematic, some choosi'ng predominately* metaphor ica j 

-comparisons, others making primarily literal selections instead. 

. An increase with age in the number of literal responses in the. M/L . - 

pair type's did occur in* the categorizat ion^task, Where, in contrast to the . 

1 s * ' 

* comparison' task, 'the lateral alternative was clearly the correct choice. 

This difference between the two tasks accounts for the interactions 

i * 7 * . 



iccour 
i, anc 



between age and task, age and pair type, arid age/ task and pair type* 

/. 

obtained jn tl*er-ana lysis of variance on tne literal responses. The fact 
that in the categorization task -all children except th$ 3 year olds 
s^lecfed^the^iteral over the metaphorical alternatives significantly 
more than chance v/ou Id predict Unimportant.. It suggests that these 

, 1 14 _^„_ 
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children realized that the ''terms Involved in .the metaphorical pairings 

be-lopged to di f ferent conventional categories. 1 

It could be objected that the chi I dren who selected the literal 

alternatives in the categori zatiorf'task were cjoing so because they selected 

high associates and not bVcause .they, knew that the two terms belonged ^o 

the same category. WhUe it is true that terms from the same category 

are likely to.be highly associated, the *f$c% that, chi Idren of the same age 

did not choose the-high associate in the comparison "task argues' against 

using association to account for the? r' responses in (only) the categori- 

zation task. It is rnorp parsimonious -to assume, that the»children who were 

4 years and older chose words that belonged to the same category. 

* The 3,syear old children showed no evidence of distinguishing- the 

literal from the rhetaphoricaLaJ J^nati^es_ in -the M7L word pairs. Unlike 

: ; * 

the older children, their selections for*, this pair ty:pe did^not differ in 

the two tasks. Regardless of task, the young children clearly did prefer 

the literal Over the nfetaphor iccjl, selections for particular* items; for 

example,, over 70% pf the 3 year old chi 1 dren. selected the literal pairings 

"sugar/honey 11 and "rain/snow" osier thei r metaphor! cal alternative .("sugar/ 

snow," -and M rai n/ tears tl h With other items'the metaphorical pairing .was 

preferred, ^inety-five percent of the 3 year olds selected "ears/pancakes, 1 

and 75% of chem chose ''sun/orange 11 and "moon/cookie. 11 Still, for the 

majority of the items there was no clear preference ,for either of the 

<• ■ * * 

al ternati ves. c fi 

% * * I 

The 3 par old children's failure to distinguish literal from meta- 
phorical alternatives in the categorization task is probably not attrib- 
utable to total ignorance ab'dut the class-defining properties of the ^ 
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referents of the words 'used in the experiment. The chi ldren x provided 

adequate information when they were asked to say what they knew, about -the 

objects compared.. But, another investigators of early chjld language 

i . : ^ 

have noticed (Bowerman, I97§; Nelson, 1978)., they did not seem to have this 

t information well organized,^ terms of the relative importance of the 

different attributes. Evidence for this was provided in the explanations . 

of their choices in both tasks". For example, perceptual similarity, 



.especially similarity in. shape, was often the cr iti caTdimens ion on^hich 
J^oJ±t^ate_gor i za t i on and s imt 1 ari ty. judgements were based. This dimension 

has often been cited as'a Dotent determinant of children's similarity 
^judgements (Gardner, Winner,- Bechhofer 5 Wolf, 1978; Winner, et a.!., 1980). 
At other times choices -appeared to be based on attributes that, from an 
adult perspective, seemed to be relatively, unimportant (e.g., eyes are 
like a'bicycle because they are both blue). Spmetimes a judgement was , 

based on an important attribute of the first object but a relatively 

/ 

'unimportant attribute of the second object (e.g., the moon is 'the same kind 
of thing as a shoe because the moon is round and a shoe's heel is round). 
Sometimes an important attribute cited for the first object seemed not" to • 
be an attribute of the second object at all '(e.g., a river Is the same * / 

kind of thing as a cat because a river has water, the sun is like a chair/ 

* X / 
because the sun is round), and finally sbmetimes the child provided no / 

substantive justification whatever ($.g., clouds afe like ice cream becal 



I like ice cr§am). 1 - j 

Although traces of these types of re^sorrH^h-were also found i)i th^ *l 
Vear old group, children of. that age showed that they could reason abput 
their choices in ways much more similar to those of adults. They cou^ld 

___ • - . 16 
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easily focus on the important attributes that the two objects shared and 
as a result produced many more literal responses, especially in the 
categorization task (e.g., a river is, the same kind of thing as a~ lake 
because there is water In both of them, a leg is the same kind of thing 
as an arm because they are parts of the body, etc.). 

Although neither task alone has anything to say about the emergence 
of the literal/metaphorical distinction, taken together, they provide a 



basis for attributing some metaphoric competence to the k year old child, 
/irst, the results of the- comparison task showed that all children, even 
the 3 year olds., distinguish between two kinds- 'of similarity statements; 
those that make sense (i.e., literal" and metaphorical) and those that do 
not (i,e., anomalous). Further, the'resul ts' of the categorization task 
showed that after about k years of age, children are aware that' the terms 
4*n such statements belong to different convent ional ..categories . Since 
the subjects for both tasks were drawn from the same population and were 
tested with the same materials it is reasonable to" assume that h year olds 
both prefer metaphorical to anomalous comparisons and are aware that, the 
terms involved in metaphorical comparisons donot belong to the same / 
conventional category, while those in literal comparisons do. It is on 
this basis that we are willing to attribute some* metaphorical competence 
to them. In other words, it appears th^at by 3 years of age- children see 
only undifferentiated similarity, distinguishing that from anomaly, while 
by h they also know that some meaningful similarity statements compare 
terms from the, same conventional category, whi le other ^meaningful compar- 
isorts involve terms from different categories. 
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, The,fai,lure of the 3 year old children \o distinguish literal from 
metaphorical similarity statements in the^catcgorizat ion task is compatible 
with the possibility; raised v in the introduction, that the young child's-., 
renamings 'might be based merelyon the perception of undifferentiated 
similarity rather than on metaphorical similarity^ However, further ' 

investigation would be needed to resolve this question.' It l^ossible *~ 

<J \ < 

that the 3 yeqr olds, and maybe even younger *chi 1 dren', could distinguish 

\ ' : * * \ 

between literal 2nd metaphorical comparisons in th^se cases in which they 
were very familiar with the items compared; or in which thJ items, in the* » 
literal comparisons shared many properties -of a physical /perceptual nature. 
It is also possible that the younger children could do better in tasks 
involving the us> of contekti, and, of course, in non-verbal tasks that tap 
perceptual and functional similarity. /|f tt}is< should turn out to be the, 
case, the possibi lity, that the renamings of*chi ldren younger than k~ are * 
jnetaphorical in nature would again become Viabl^. 

While the present results suggest that one should be cautious about 
attributing metaphorical 'competence to $ery y^ung .children (sometimes 
even younger than 2 years o!d) who engage iff renaming, they also argue 
against the other extreme, whereby such competence is denied to' children 
prior to the stage of concrete operations- "The finding th?t by h years 

* ' , * * * t 

of age children appear to be able fo distinguish meaningful cpmparisons 
that are literal from those, that aire metaphorical suggests that they have 
their knowledge adequately organized to jujr^er^tand when the terms in a 
meaningful comparison belong to different conventional categories, and 
that, therefore, they have at least one important prerequisite for ^metaphor 
production and comprehension. However, we say "one important prerequis i te M 
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adWsedly.- The metaphorical comparisons used in this study, as weU as 

.the "soj' called" child metaphors usua My ^encountered in the literature, 

| 

differ from adult metaphors In certain important respects. First, they 
rely almost exclSsively tin perceptual similarity (and,'occassiona1 ly , on 
similarity between the actions associated with the compared, objects) . 
This is not an accidental phenomenon. ..The perceptual properties of objects 
are very salient for children— in many cases they almost exhaust theirs 

J . # \ 

knowledge of objects. For adults, however, perceptual predicates, while ^ 
not representing trivial properties of objects, re less central than.otherN 
kinds of predicates such as those having .to do .with causal and structural 
relations, functional attributes, "etc. (see Carbonell, 1981 for an 
interesting discussion of the relative importance oV different kinds of 1 
conceptual relations). For example, knowledge of the sort that the sun 
is an astronomical object, -t^e center of the solar system, a source of 

heat, light and energy,, is rnuch more central to, the. concept of "sun 11 for 

* - a ^ 'j. . 

an adult than the perceptual information that it appears* to the eye as a 

** - * 

disc and that it has an orange color. In contrast, the perceptual infor- 
mation'is what the young child mostly knows about the sun. and what the 
child consequently regards as important.*, "This difference in aduit-child 
knowledge is probably the main' reason why 'child metaphors Appear from an 4 

adult perspective to be relatively .impoverished . \ * 

- , ^ • \ f ' - * . 

A second, related, difference between adult metaphors and child' 

1 

metaphors is that ch i Id metaphors tend to lack sal ience imbalance. 
Typically , adult metaphorical comparisons such as Lectures are ]ike 
sleeping pills depend on predicates that are highly .sal i ent (conceptually 
central) for the B term bejng less salient for the A term —inducing sleep 

r 19 
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V 

is more central to the concept of sleeping pi 1 1*5 than it is to the concept N 

•v. * * • * • 

of lectures. Metaphorical comparisons* Which rely exclusively on perceptual 
or descriptive properties have little,, if any, salience imbalance both f&r 
children and for adul ts,. a 1 though* for different reasons/ First, if there 
is* to be sufficient differentiation of salience levels there needs to be 
a rather rich knowledge representation, which the young child might wel ) 
lack. Children know relatively little about objects in. general', so what 

they do know tends to be highly- safient. There is, as i|'were, insufficient 

,i * 

room )n the schemas of a young child to permit any significant degree of 

» 

salience imbalance. \ In this sense, the, young child's appreciation of 

metaphors (both in production and in .comprehension) -is likely to be rather 

Limited. Second, for the adult, perceptual properties tend to be sub-, 

ordinate to* more abstract properties, regardless of the object. Thus , 

when*two objects' are metaphor! cajfy similar, salience imbalance, for per- ' • 

ceptual attributes is unlikely. * 

To the extent that they lack mucb salience imbalance, metaphorical 
* t 
comparisons wi 11 not exhibit the asymmetries ordinarily characteristic 

of them (Ortony,* 1979)- Thus, while Sleeping pills are -like lectures is 

very\ odd in comparison tp Lectures are 1 ike's leepinq pi Ms , Pancakes c are 
» ] \ i " 

1 ike \ears is o not much worse that Ears are like pancakes! it does se'em to * 

\ ~ ; — ' — 

be the case that the kinds of metaphors chi ldr6n ^produce and understand 
tend not to undergo significant meaning changes when reversed, although 
"syntactic constraints make some of them sound awkward when reversed. 

In inclusion, we speculate that children start frith an und^ffer- , 
entiated notion of sMrni lari ty^which at about the age of k becomes differ- 

* 4 

entiated into literal and •rionl i teral similarity. Then, as children gain 
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t .more experience of the world the richness of their .knowledge^eg ins to 
permit the production and comprehension of nonliteral comparisons which 
do not reVy solely on descriptive properties of objects but on properties 
of a more abstract and relational nature., This knowledge in turn allows 
for comparisons between objects whose schemata perni.t more differentiated 
saHence levels of their constituents and thus, a more sophisticated ' 
appreciation of metaphor. - * . 
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Table! 

Nouns Used as A Terms and B Terms 
in the Comparison and Categorization Tasks 



B Terms 



. Literal 
Alternative 



Metaphorical 
Al tentative 



Anomalous 
Al ternative 



snow 

ears 

fog 

star 

honey 

lake 

moon 

arm 

eyes , 

n 

mouth 



tea rs 

buttons 

ice-cream 

cookie 

snow 

snake 

orBnge 
•s'tlck 
^ pancakes 
'mountain 



dog 

*bi cycle ( 
tablp 
shoe j 
road 
cat 
qhair 
wall 
truck 
bed 
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TaMe 2 * 



Mean Number of Literal Responses In the Two Tasks (Out t>f 10/ 



Age 


Comparison Ta*k" 


* 

Categorization Task " 


H/L Pal r Type - 


l/A" Pair Type 


M/L Pair Type . 


l/AP^Ir Type 


3 


4.2 


7.)*- 


3.9 . . 


.6.3 " 


k 


4.6 


8..* 


* 

7.0 


8.8 


5 




8.8 V 


8'. 8* 

t 


9.-6 


6 

r 


. 5.9 


9.2* 


8.8 


9.8, 


Adult 


5*1 * 

» 


. W.O* 


* 9.5 


10.0* 



\ * • 

Mean Number of Metaphorical Respdnses 
In the CompaWson Task 



.Age 


' M/L Pair Type # 


M/A. Pa if Type 


3 


5.8- 


• 7.0* ' 


4 

i 


5-4 


8.9* 


5 


5.9 


' 8.8* 


..6 


.4.r 


3.4* • 


Adutt 


■ '«.9 


■ 9.4* 



* * 

Significant above chance, p < .05 
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